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CLASSICAL STUDIES AND SCIENTIFIC 
STUDIES. 


A. Arguments on the side of scientific studies. 
*One of the earliest works of the present cen- 
tury, written to combat the claims of classi- 
cal studies, was the series of ‘‘ Lectures on 


popular education,’”’ delivered at Edinburgh, 


in 1833, by George Combe. 

In the Westminster Review, Oct., 1853, is an 
article by W. B. Hodgson, entitled ‘‘ The 
school claims of language,” which very criti- 
cally examines the arguments in favor of 
classical studies. 

More recently Herbert Spencer, in his ‘‘ Edu- 
cation: intellectual, moral, and physical,’’ 
(1861), presented an extreme utilitarian view 
of the question. 

*In 1865 Mr. William P. Atkinson took pains 
to bring together in a trenchant pamphlet, 


(entitled ‘* Classical and scientific studies | 


and the great schools of England’’), a mass 
of very suggestive facts and statements. 

{He reaches the conclusion that ‘tthe English classical 
system is a protected monopoly of the strictest kind,” 
(p. 53); and that in the ablest of the university men 
of England, we may “‘ detect the defects of her uni- 
versity training ;” (p. 55)]. 

Mr. Atkinson, in an article in the Morth Amer- 
tcan Review, in the same year, (Oct., 1865), 
protested against the “‘ mischievous monop- 
oly’? which classical studies have held in 


systems of education. 

[A “revolution,” he suggests, similar to that of the re- 
naissance, “ modern physical science is now making, 
by depriving classical study of its monopoly, and rele- 
gating it to its true place as merely an important 
branch of the study of philosophy and literature.” 
North American Review, Cl. 524]. 

In 1866 Dr. Jacob Bigelow read a paper be- 
fore the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, ‘‘On classical and _ utilitarian 
studies.” (Included in his volume, ‘‘ Mod- 
ern inquiries,’’ p. 37-89). 

[‘* The dead languages,” says Dr. Bigelow, “are dead. 
No man expects hereafter to create new Greek or 
Roman classics, even if such were needed, But mod- 
ern sciences and studies are full of vitality, of ex- 
er and of progress, present and yet to be ;” 
p- 5 
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*In 1867, Mr. Robert Lowe, (since created 
Viscount Sherbrooke), delivered at Edin- 
burgh an address strongly deprecating the 
attention given to classical studies. 

In the same year appeared a volume, edited 
by Mr. E. L. Youmans, entitled ‘‘ The cult 
ure demanded by modern life,’’ and contain- 
ing arguments in favor of scientific studies, 
by Mr. Tyndall, Mr. Huxley, and others. 

In February, 1874, Mr. Huxley delivered at 
the University of Aberdeen, (as the inaugu- 
ral address of the Lord Rector), a valuable 
discussion of the subject, under the title of 
‘“ Universities, actual and ideal.’’ Printed 
in Popular Science Monthy, May, 1874, V. 
46-67 ; also in his “‘ Science and culture,”’ 
p. 31-72. ; 

(‘In our ideal university, a man should be able to ob- 
tain instruction in all forms of knowledge.”’ ‘ The 
so-called conflict of studies turns upon the question 
of how they may be best obtained ;” p. 54, 55]. 

In this year also, 1874, a very elaborate plea 
for ‘‘ Technical training,” by Thomas Twin- 
ing, made its appearance. 

Professor Alexander Bain, of the University 
of Aberdeen, published in 1878 a volume 
entitled, ‘‘ Education as a science.” In 

chapter X., he examines with very little 
favor the arguments for the classics. 

In an article on ‘‘ The classical controversy,”’ 
published the next year, (Contemporary Re- 
view, Aug., 1879, XXXV. 832-42; Popular 
Science Monthly, Sept., 1879, XV. 631-42), 
he reviewed the utterances of Professors 
Blackie and Price. 

(The suggestion that a compromise should be made by 
insisting only on Latin, and not on Greek, he regards 
as an inadequate concession]. 

Perhaps no more extreme ground has been 
taken than in an article by Mr. P. R. Ship- 
man, in the Popular Science Monthly, (June, 
1880, XVII. 145-55), under the title of 
‘““The classics that educate us,’’ (written 
partly in answer to Dr. Harris’s Concord 
paper). 

{‘* If [had my way,” he modestly remarks, ‘‘in the 
halls of education, I would not only dismiss Latin 


and Greek, but send off packing along with them the 
historical and comparative study of English itself ;”’ 


page 150]. 


NoTe.—TZhe asterisk * is used in these lists to indicate references to such material as ts not 
so universally accessible as the rest. 

NoTe.—References to volume and page will hereafter be made, not as heretofore, by using 
the abbreviations v. and p., (thus, v. 23, p. 1-14), but by using Roman numerals for the volume, 
and Arabic numerals for the page, (thus, XXIII. 1-14). 








In striking contrast with the spirit of this de- 
liverance is the careful and suggestive ad- 
dress of Mr. Huxley at the opening of Sir 
Josiah{Mason’s Science College, at Birming- 
ham, Oct. 1, 1880. 

[Reviewing the ground of the past fifty years, he ex- 
pressed himself as ‘‘ glad to see ‘ mere literary educa- 
tion and instruction’ shut out from the curriculum of 
that collese.” “* Scéence and culture,’’ Am. ed., 











- 24). 

i ae: 1883, however, an address delivered 
before the Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard Col- 
lege, by Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
may be regarded as having reopened the 


whole controversy. 

[I cannot but think,’”? says Mr. Adams, “that the 
species of sanctity which has now, ever since the re- 
vival of learning, hedged: the classics, is soon to dis- 
appear.’ And he complains that this system tends 
to close ‘*the avenues to modern life, and the foun- 
tains of living thought.” ‘A college fetich,” p. 37, 
38]. , Bes 

In 1883 the Popular Science Monthly editorial- 
ly controverted in a vigorous article the po- 
sition taken by Professor Sill, in his article 
in the 4 tlantic Monthly. 

[‘‘ Greek and Latin against nature and science.” Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, May, 1883, XXIII. 116-20]. 
This journal has also returned to the discus- 
sion, since the delivery of Mr. Adams’s ad- 
dress, in a most vigorous and determined 

arraignment of classical studies. 

[Popular Science Monthly, Nov. and Dec., 1833, Jan. 
and Feb., 1884, XXIV. 117-22, 265-71, 412-16, 558- 
61]. 

[Note.—Numerous articles in the daily and weekly press 
have taken up the discussion. See, for instance, an 
article in the Providence Yournal of Dec. 8, 1883]. 


B. Arguments on the side of classical studies. 


*So early as 1840, Dr. Thomas Arnold, of Rug- 
by, in a review of previous criticisms, made 
a brilliant and effective defence of classical 
studies. 

[‘* Although,” he says, “‘ there is not the same reason 
now which existed three or four centuries ago, for the 
study of Greek and Roman literature, yet there is 
another, no less substantial. Expel Greek and Latin 
from your schools, and you confine the views of the 
present generation to themselves and their immediate 
predecessors.”’ Miscellaneous works, p. 348]. 

The career of Dr. Arnold himself, as a teacher 
of the classics, was a rare instance of the 
successful communication of intelligent 
methods of study. *See Dr. Samuel Eliot’s 
article, ‘‘Thomas Arnold as a eteacher,”’ 
Barnard’s American Journal of Education, 
March, 1858, IV. 545-81. 

Mr. De Quincey, in his ‘‘ Letters to a young 
man whose education has been neglected,”’ 
(Letter ITI.), touches forcibly upon the value 
of ‘‘ classical ’’ studies, (‘‘ Essays in philoso- 
phy,’’ Am. ed., p. 51-54). : 

[** It is not for knowledge,” he declares, ‘* that Greek is 
worth learning, but for power 3” p. 52]. 

*Professor James Pillans,’of;the University of 
Edinburgh, in 1835 delivered at that insti- 
tution a course of ‘‘ Three lectures on... 
the relative utility of classical instruction.” 

[Note.—These lectures were reviewed by Sir William 
Hamilton, in the Edinburgh Review, (Oct., 1836, 
LXIV. reprinted in his ** Discussions,”’ p. 328-47)]. 

In 1836 were published at Oxford a series of 
discussions under the title of ‘“‘ The Oxford 

English prize essays,’’ several of which, 
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(those by Hendy, Ogilvie, and Rickards), 
discussed the value of classical studies. 

*A volume entitled ‘* Classical studies,”’ pub- 
lished in 1843, as the result of the joint la- 
bors of Dr. Barnas Sears, Professor B. B. 
Edwards, Professor, (afterwards President), 
Felton, of Harvard College, comprised 
translations of noteworthy German discus- 
sions of the value of classical studies. 

[It also contained valuable original material. ** He who 
cuts himself off,’’ say the editors, ‘** from the classics, 
excludes himself from a world of delightful ass« cia- 
tions with the best minds.”’ Referring to a degener- 
ate tone to be noticed in English literature, they 
remark; ‘** One way by which this acknowledged evil 
may be stayed, is a return to such books as Milton, 
Dryden, and eee loved ; to such as breathed 
their spirit into the best literature of England ;” 
page xviii]. 

Compare also the article by Mr. George S. 
Hillard, in the Morth American Review, 
July, 1843, LVII. 184-95, which pronoun- 
ces the volume just cited, one ‘‘in which 
the cause of classical learning is advocated 
with eloquence, beauty, and feeling.” 

Few American scholars have done more to 
promote classical studies than the late Pres- 
ident Felton. See his articles in the Worth 
American Review, Jan., 1836, and April, 
1842, (XLII. gq-116, and LIV. 269-83). 

(‘‘A man may, like Franklin,” he says, ** acquire by 
laborious practice, a correct and elegant English 
style, without the smallest assistance from Greek and 
Latin masters. But single examples prove nothing 
either way. The habits of mind acquired by study- 
ing accurately the elegancies of two such instruments 
of thought as the languages of Greece and Rome,” 
he maintains, ‘‘ is of pre-eminent service’’]. 

*In 1852, in an address at Lynn, Mass., (print- 
ed in part in Barnard’s American Fournal 

of Education, X., 281-84), he gave some con- 
sideration to the utilitarian argument. 

[‘* And what is the use of Latin and Greek? I might 
ask as Mr. Everett asked on a public occasion, What 
is the use of anything?’ ‘*It is because the mind 
and soul of man are not chained down toa narrow 
utility, that all these exalting influences are sought ;"" 
p- 282]. 

John Stuart Mill, in his inaugural address at 
the University of St. Andrews, in 1867, 
most carefully and logically balanced the 
claims of classical and scientific studies in a 
system of education. 

[‘*, The only languages,”’, he says, ‘‘and the only litera- 
ture to which I would allow a place in the ordinary 
curriculum, are those of the Greeks and Romans; 
and to these I would preserve the position which they 
at present occupy.”’ Yet he elsewhere insists on the 
‘*indispensable necessity”’ of scientific instruction. 
—— and discussions,” (Am, ed.), IV. 346- 
47, 361]. : 

The same year witnessed the publication of 
the volume entitled, ‘ Classical studies,’’ 
by Professor Francis Bowen, of Harvard 
College ; and of the volume of “‘ Essays ona 
liberal education,’’ edited by Rev. F. W. 
Farrar, (since Canon of Westminster). 

In 1869, the late Professor J. Lewis Diman, 
of Brown University, touched very lucidly 
upon the real issues involved, in his Phi 
Beta Kappa address at Amherst College, on 
‘* The method of academic culture.” 

[‘* The moral and zsthetic influence of science is limited 

and indirect, but in converse with literature we feel a 

power that is close and living.’’ ‘‘The immense in- 

crease in the extent and variety of the sciences, in- 
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stead of rendering the need of this distinctive culture 
less, has only made it greater.” ‘* Ovations and es- 
Says, Pp. 90, 106]. 

In 1870 was published a convenient compila- 
tion entitled, ‘‘ Classical study,’’ edited by 
Dr. Samuel H. Taylor, of Andover, and 
containing citations from many different 
writers as to the necessity and value of 
these studies. 

Various addresses and papers on this ques 
tion have been presented before such bodies 
as the American Institute of Instruction, 


and similar organizations. 

*(Out of a great number, the following may be men- 
tioned : ** Classical education,’”’ by David Cole, Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Education, 
Dec. 27, 1854, (in Barnard’s American Fournal of 
Education, Aug., 1855, VII. 66-85); ** The study of 
the classics,’”?’ by R. L. Perkins, Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, Oct., 1866; ** Should the study 
of modern languages take the place of Latin ani 
Greek ?”” by Carlos Slafter, Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Oct., 1870; ** The aim and method of 
teaching foreign languages in the High School,”’ by 
Professor A. Williams, of Brown University, Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association, Dec., 1880; ‘‘ Classi- 
cal and scientific studies compared,’’ by Professor J. 
L. Lincoln, of Brown University, American Institute 
of Instruction, 1857; ‘Classical study and instruc- 
tion,”? by President Porter, of Yale College, Ameri 
can Institute of Instruction, July, 1875, (in the annual 
volume. P. 109-25 ; also reprinted in President Por- 
ter’s “ American colleges and the American public,” 
ed. of 1878, p. 337- 62) 3 : ‘** Aspects of Greek and Latin 
study and_ teaching,” by Professor J. L. Lincoln, 
American Institute of Instruction, July, 1879, (in the 
annual volume, p. 120-36). “The error of exclusive- 
ness,”’ says Professor Lincoln, ** lies now rather on the 
side of the new education than of the old.” “Sucha 
view as this would, in its legitimate results, banish 
from their native homes of liberal study, not only 
classical learning, but all literature, and establish 
there an education which might minister only to ma- 
terial ends ;”’ p. 122]. 

*The place of the study of Greek and Latin has 
also been very comprehensively examined 
by Dr. William T. Harris, (in an address 
at the Concord School of Philosophy, 1879, 
and before the American Institute of In- 
struction, 1879; [in annual volume, p. gI-- 


119]. 

(** The study, that emancipates our youth,”’ says Dr. 
Harris, ** is therefore that of Latin and Greek.” 
‘* What we calla ‘ liberal’ education, that is to say, 
an education which liberates one. must provide for 
the elimination’’ of defects of perspective, ‘‘ by taking 
us back through the long, silent ages, during which 
our civilization has been growing ;”’ p. 118, 119]. 

Professor Charles Carroll Everett, of Cam- 
bridge, in his Phi Beta Kappa address at 
Brown University, 1873, on ‘‘ Imagination 
in life and culture,’’ touched upon this same 
feature. 


M. Ernest Renan, in a paper on classical 


teaching, has declared that the ‘ United | 


States have created a considerable popular 


instruction, without any serious higher in- | 


struction, and will long have to expiate 
their fault by their intellectual mediocrity, 
their vulgarity of manners, their superficial 
spirit, their lack of general intelligence.”’ 

Compare Renan’s ‘Questions Contempo- 
rains,” (1868), p. 76. 

*In 1877, Professor E. du Bois-Reymond, 
of the University of Berlin, in an address 
delivered at Berlin, (printed in the Deutsche 
Rundschau, Nov., 1877), protested against 
the exclusive prominence given to scientific 





studies in America, “the chief home of 
utilitarianism.” 

In 1879, Professor Bonamy Price, of Oxford, 
in an article in the Contemporary Review, 
(March, 1879, XXXIV. 802-15), presented 
a very forcible discussion ‘‘ On the worth of 
a classical education.” 

*In 1880 the same fact was made prominent 
in the inaugural address of Dr. A. W. Hof- 
mann, of the University of Berlin, reviewing 
the results of ten years’ experimenting in 
the University of Berlin in connection with 
the policy of admitting pupils from the 
Real-Schulen. An English translation of 
the pamphlet has been published in this 
country. 

In 1883, Professor Edward R. Sill, in an ar- 
ticle in the Ad/antic Monthly, (Feb., 1883, 
LI. 171-79), entitled ‘‘ Herbert Spencer’s 
theory of education,’”’ very incisively touched 
upon the salient points of Mr. Spencer’s 
theory. 


{* His main proposition is, ina nutshell,” says Professor 
Sill, ** that * science ought to ‘supersede the classics, 
the ‘modern languages, history, art, and literature.”* 
“Tt is to be hoped,’’ he els ewhere says, that Mr. 
Spencer “ will yet revise the treatise, or withdraw it 
altogether, and substitute a more mature treatment 
of the subject, whenever he comes to realize that his 
reaction has already gone much too far;” p. 171, 
179]. 

Perhaps by none who. have written on this 
subject have the teachings of Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, of Rugby, been so effectively sup- 
plemented as by his distinguished son, 
Matthew Arnold. 

In 1868, in his voluine on ‘‘ Higher schools 
and universities of Germany,” he spoke 
with considerable reserve. 

[** I am inclined to think that both sides will, as is natu- 
rl, have to abate their extreme pretensions. The 
modern spirit tends to reach a new conception of the 
aim and office of instruction; when this conception is 
fully reached, it will put an end to conflict, and will 
probably show both the humanists and the realists to 
have been right in their main ideas ;’" p. 154]. 

In 1882, advancing to a more decided decla- 
ration, he published in the Mineteenth Cen- 

tury, (Aug., 1882, XII. 216-30), a paper on 
‘* Literature and science,” (originally deliv- 
ered at the University of Cambridge, as the 
Rede lecture), which he has also delivered 
during the present winter in several Ameri- 
can cities and towns. 

[In this he emphatically sacigns | to literary studies a pre- 
eminence over the natura sciences, for the ,develop- 
ment of the powers of students. ** Letters,’ he says, 

** will call out their being at more points ; will make 
them live more ;”’ p. 229]. 

Lord Coleridge, in his address at Yale College 
in the same year, (1882), supplied some 
suggestive arguments from his own expe- 
rience. 

An article in the Quarterly Review, July, 1883, 
(under the title of ‘‘ The study of English 
literature’), touches very forcibly on the 
advantage of a classical training. 

[‘* We greatly doubt whether any one [of the physical 
sciences] offers the possibility of so thorough a train- 
ing of the reason and the judgment, as is implied in 
the memes of | 4 classical language in all the perfec- 
tion of its for: . 

Of the articles ad other discussions called 
forth in reply to Mr. Charles Francis 
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Adams, Jr.’s, Phi Beta Kappa address, the 
following may be named : 

A college fetich ;” reply by President Porter, of Yale 
College, Princeton Review, Sept., 1883, new series, 
XII. 105-28; *‘ Greek in American colleges,’’ by J. 
H. Morse, in Zhe Critic, May 25, 1883, III. 341- 
42; ‘* Greek, a prime and necessary factor of scientific 
education,” by E. R. Humphreys, ¥ournal of Edu- 
cation, (Boston), Aug. 9, 1883, XVIII. 87; a letter 
by C. H. Ford, Yournal of Education, Nov. 15, 
1883, XVIII. 309-10; ‘* The use of going to college,”’ 
The Nation, Aug. 16, XXXVII. 183-84. ‘Mr. 
Adams,”’ says Zhe Nation, ‘‘has taken no account 
of the experience of the Berlin University in the ten 
years since the admission of the pupils of the Real- 
Schulen, (or technical schools), as well as the pupils 
of the Gymnasia, (or classical and mathematical acad- 
emies), to the University ;’’—the result being that 
‘*in all kinds of university work, including the 
higher mathematics, the pupils from the classical 
schools surpass the non-classical students.’’ [Compare 
Hofmann'’s address, cited above]. 

In the North American Review, Feb., 1884, 
(CXXXIX. 151-63), is an article by A. F. 
West, entitled ‘‘ Must the classics go ?”’ 

[See also for a reéxamination of the question in connec- 
tion with Mr. Arnold’s address, two papers in the 
Providence Fournal of Dec. 1 and Dec. 26, 1883, 
respectively by Professors Lincoln and Williams, of 
Brown University ; also Dec. 13 of the same journal. 
For still farther discussion of the matter from both 
sides, see the correspondence in 7he Nation, of the 
following dates: Aug. 30, Sept. 8, 13, 20, 27, and Oct. 
11, 1883, Inthe issues of Sept. 13 and Oct. 11, the 
interesting question of the preference of ‘*the best 
pupils’’ for the classical course is discussed]. 


C. Recommendations of various modifications of 
the present system of study. 


*In 1836, Professor Whewell, of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, in a pamphlet “On the 
principles of English university education,” 
etc., called in question the effectiveness of 
the studies at that university. 

In the same year, John Stuart Mill, in an ar- 
ticle in the London and Westminster Review, 
April, 1836, (reprinted as ‘‘ Civilization,’’ in 
his ‘‘ Dissertations and discussions,’’ Am. 
ed., I. 186-236), in noticing the statements 
of Whewell and Sir William Hamilton, de- 
clared: ‘‘The youth of England are not 
educated ;’’ and: later in the same article, 
that ‘‘the very corner-stone of an educa- 
tion intended to form great minds must be 
the recognition of the principle that the ob- 
ject is to call forth the greatest possible 
quantity of intellectual ower ,’’ p. 225, 227. 

In 1842, President Francis Wayland, of 
Brown University, in his volume entitled 
‘* Thoughts on the present collegiate system 
in the United States,’’ drew attention to 
certain modifications necessary in this 
country. 

In 1867, Professor John Robert Seeley, of the 
University of Oxford, delivered an address 

. on ‘**English in schools,’’ in which he 
touched incidentally but very forcibly on 
the place of Latin and Greek in schools. 

[‘* The classicists,’’ he declared, ‘‘ are right in introduc- 
ing boys to great works of genius, but I would substi- 
tute modern genius for ancient.’’ ‘* Roman impert- 
alism and other lectures and essays,”’ p. 241-42). 

In 1867, Professor William F. Allen, in an ar- 
ticle in the Christian Examiner, (July, 1867), 


entitled ‘‘ Our colleges,’ touched upon de- 
sirable features needed in courses of in- 
struction. 

[Note. Professor Allen, in 1873, read at Madison, Wis., 
a paper on *‘ The utility of classical studies as a 
means of discipline,”’ (printed in the W/sconsin Four- 
nal of Education, Jan., 1874, 1V. 11-16), treating the 
subject in a very discriminating manner]. 

*In 1869, President Eliot, of Harvard College, 
took occasion in his inaugural address, 
(Oct. Ig, 1869), to refer, with considerable de- 
tail, to the relative claims of classical and 
scientific studies. See also his two articles 
in the Atlantic Monthly, Feb. and March, 
1869, XXIII. 203-20, 358-67. 

[President Eliot distinguished between Latin and Greek, 
‘* There is no necessity,’’ he says, ‘‘ of putting Greek 
on the same ground with Latin in a scheme of edu- 
cation. . . . Greek is indeed an essential part of high 
literary culture. . . . But art is immensely broader 
and deeper than it was two generations ago, and 
average life is only a few months longer.’’—<A ¢/antic 
Monthiy, XXIII. 362]. 

In 1871, President Porter, in his inaugural 
address at Yale College, took a much more 
conservative view. 

*In 1875, Mr. E. G. Coy read before the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction a suggestive 
paper, entitled, ‘‘ Theory and practice in 
classical study,’ (in annual volume, p. 93- 
107). 

In 1878, Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve, of 
Johns Hopkins University, published in 
the Princeton Review, (July, 1878, new se- 
ries, II. 67-95), an article entitled, ‘‘ Clas- 
sics and colleges.” 

[‘‘ It is high time,” he said, ‘‘ to recognize practically 
the difference between college and university work, 


as those terms are or ought to be understood in 
this country.”’ ‘* The curriculum must be simplified 


for the college side, the elective principle must be 
f P 


the norm of the university side ;”’ p. 81]. 

In 1879, Professor John Stuart Blackie pub- 
lished in the Contemporary Review, (March, 
1879, XXXIV. 795-802), a valuable paper 
‘*On a radical reform in the method of 
teaching the classical languages. 

{Admitting that the ‘‘ diminished influence of the class- 
ical languages, as against the rich growth and influ- 
ence of modern culture, is asserting itself more and 
more every day,”’ (p. 796), he urges the farther ap- 
plication of the ‘* natural” or eolloquial method of 
teaching Greek and Latin]. 

See also the article in the Morth American 
Review, June, 1883, (CKXXVI. 526-40), by 
President D. C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins 
University, on ‘‘ Present aspects of college 
training.’’ 

In the Present Age, Dec. 20, 1883, (II. 1297- 
99), President Charles O. Thompson, of the 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, discusses Mr. 
Adams and his critics, and suggests that 
‘*the only mistake Mr. Adams made was in 

going to college instead of to a school of 


technology.” 

[‘* The college,” he says, ‘*is for pure scholars like our 
author’s honored father, who shun affairs ; the poly- 
technic is for men like our author, who are fond of 
affairs,’’ page 1299]. 

See also the article in the Popular Science 
Monthly, Nov., 1883, (XXIV. 1-6), by Pro- 
fessor J. P. Cooke, of Harvard College, on 


“The Greek question.” 


NoTE.— The series of references on United States history since 1789, will be resumed in the 
February number of the MONTHLY REFERENCE LIsTs. 





